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NICOSIA, 


Nicosta is a fine large town, built over an extensive space of ground, 
and containing sufficient houses to accommodate a population of upwards 
of one hundred thousand inhabitants. At the time of our visit, however, 
the town did not contain more than thirty thousand souls, eighteen 
thousand of whom were Christians, and the rest Mahometans. Under 
these unfavourable circumstances, many noble mansions, fit to be used 
a8 palaces for princes, are uninhabited, and neglected and fast falling 
to ruins. This is much to be regretted in a town where everything is 
I 
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favourable to man: the atmosphere clear and healthy ; the soil productive, 
living cheap, and many yet untried resources of wealth and commerce, 
Many elegantly-built houses have, with the exception of the four outer 
walls, entirely fallen in; and it is melancholy to see the purposes to which 
these places are now devoted, which must have cost much labour and large 
sums of money. Many are turned into stabling for oxen and other ¢: ittle : 
and after these have been penned here for a year or two, the accumulation 
of manure renders the spot a desirable acquisition to gardeners and such as 
wish to raise cucumbers and melons out of their proper season: henee 
it is no uncommon occurrence to meet with a whole street of houses, 
whose strongly-built square stone facings, denuded as they are of windows 
and doors, present more the appearance of newly-built struetures, and 
impress the stranger with an erroneous idea, leading him to imagine 
these as so many symbols of the increasing importance of ,the town, 
and the influx of population, whereas the population is decidedly on the 
wane, as these houses are old and deserted buildings, whose interiors 
have long since crumbled to decay, and whose woodwork has shared the 
same fate, or has been pillaged wholesale by the poorer inhabitants to 
serve them as fuel, or else to replace some worm-eaten beams in the 
domiciles they inhabit. 

We stroll through one of these deserted streets, and looking through 
one denuded window see a whole company of donkeys feeding conte ntedly 
upom a small forest of thistles, that have sprung. up, and are flourishing 
amongst the decayed ruins of ages. A few doors further, and! the whole 
level’ surface of the: interior has: been carefully ploughed up and planted, 
andi healtty-looking’ cucumbers and melon-vines are trailingg upon the 
ground}. or clinging affectionately to the damp and congenial walls 
Another ruin, again, serves as a tobaeco-plantation; a fourth, asa 
nursery for young? mulberry-shoots. And so on we keep ringing the 
changes: now cattle-pens ; now gardens; now rank weeds and thistles; 
whilstt innumerable: hardy fig-trees and the wil pomegranate have it 
situated: their hardy roots between the cracks and crevices off the wali 
affording: # quiet amd: pleasant retreat to all the featliered songsters: of tlie 
citys. ‘Dhis-is, indked, aseene of desolation ! 

Retracing our feotsteps,however, we enter upon the inhabited district 
of the city. The streettwhere the serrai,.or pasha’s palace;, is situated, 
is one that would! do: eredit to: a more civilized: people—wide}. airy, and 
with» exeellent foot pavements-on either sidej,and a capital earriage-road in 
the centre: To our right hand. and to our left are a stately range of 
buildings—beyond a doubt the finest: im thee whole: city. Here, besides 
the serrai, which is a princely buildings, ave: threes or four of the finest 
mosques in the island; the residence of the'Greek archbishop; the mos 
fashionable public baths; the houses of the mollah, the cadi, the mufti, 
and several of the Greek aristocracy, who are also members of the medgllis, 
or council. Men and women, dressed in the richest silks of Syria, ate 
thronging the footpaths; Turkish and Greek gentlemen, on finely- 
caparisoned Arab horses, ride past us in all directions; a light phaeton, 
with four horses, and postilions, draws up at the serrai door, and whilst 
we are gazing at this novel spectacle, and half-inclined to think we 
are in Kurope, the French doctor and his wife canter past, dressed 
in the very height of the latest fashion. But they have hardly disappe vared 
round the corner, when a long string of heavily- laden camels heaves m 
sight, and two fierce Albanians brush by us rudely, with huge pistols 
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stuck in their girdles, a scimitar by their sides, and guns slung over their 












































re back. What a panorama of the customs of the world! We only want a 
- few Chinamen, with their long tails, and an Esquimaux or two, to 
ter complete the picture ; not but that these latter would find their furs and 
ich sealskins rather superabundant in the hot sun that is shining over the 
‘ge island, which, being rather too powerful even for our own accustomed 
le; heads, notwithstanding straw hats and umbrellas, we avail ourselves 
108 of the pleasant shelter afforded by the covered-in bazaars, and saunter 
= up and down amongst the highly-aromatie shops, pausing ever and anon 
- to moisten our parched lips with the exquisitely-refreshing sherbet sold 
- at the coffeehouses. 
- All bazaars in Turkey are very much assimilated. There are the 
and same small wooden shops, with shutters that let down and serve for 
pine vats, and shutters that haul up and serve for protection against heat 
wa ad rain. On the former the same timeworn carpets are invariably spread, 
the ad then they are termed mustatas. From the latter, in which are hooks 
— wd nails innumerable, the s»me everyday staple commodities are invariably 
the displayed, and these usually consist of red shoes, yellow slippers, festoons 
s to onions, and garlic and red chillies, and there is a small show of drapery, 
the inthe shape of gaily-coloured handkerchiefs, shawls, sashes, and muslin 
turbans. ‘Then as regards the interior economy of the shops—when we 
ough lave seen one, we may say that we have seen the whole ; and this is also 
edly wplicable to the shopkeepers themselves: if we take one man for our 
hing tandard, we may form a very fair estimate of the others, though of course 
hole ey differ in circumstances, features, and even disposition and character. 
ted, These, however, are their private attributes: we have now only to do 
the vith them as shopkeepers and men of business; and here they all 
Walls wincide, all agree, all pull together, and dip their oars to precisely the 
“2 ame time and tune as regards commercial speculations. Some display 
z the their whole stock in trade in the small wooden shops before us. ‘They 
ae lave nothing else in the world to depend upon for their daily bread ; 
ai md, at a rough calculation, the capital they have embarked in trade 
yo does not exceed about 30/. sterling. They, however, reckon to gain 
. cant, per cent., and they will do it or perish in the attempt. 
tattlet Now we will single out that old fellow with the venerable grey beard, 
t ed who is seated crosslegged on his mustata in the shop, just opposite to 
ae where we are standing. But before interrupting the soliloquy in which 
sat in be is indulging, as the white smoke curls over his turbaned head and 
onal gushes from his lips and nostrils, as though his brains had taken fire, 
beside and were inwardly consuming, we will take a mental survey of himself 
, finest and shop. He is now smoking his first business pipe; not but that he 
. an las smoked several others since he got out of bed, an hour before sunrise, 
nui but that those were insipid and tasteless in comparison to this one—a 
edglis, mere matter of usage, as requisite to the old man as his early cup of 
ria, afe toffee, and enjoyed in the quiet retirement of his harem, amongst his 
finely vives and children, when none of the cares and anxieties of trade were 
hasten permitted to interfere with the njoyment of domestic comforts. He has 
whilst wow, however, entered upon the business of the day, and his business 
ak we pe collects his stray thoughts, which are now concentrated upon the 
deen ioe sbeorbing theme of how to make most of the vendible commodities 
ppeared isplays for sale. Behind him, resting against the angle of the shop, 






Sa rich velvet cushion, against which he luxuriantly leans; above him, 
Nspended from the shutters, are the goods we have already enumerated ; 
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behind him are two or three half-undone bales, and as many large sacks: 
the former contain his stock-in-trade of handkerchiefs, &c., samples of 
which are hung out in display from the top of the shop ; the latter are 
filled with common soap, coffee, pimento, and rice. From a beam jn 
the centre of the shop hangs suspended a large pair of scales, in which 
he weighs out the coffee, and that he sells by retail. In the further 
corner there is a huge pile of common brown paper, in which he cheer. 
fully folds such ailien as he has had the good luck to dispose of; above 
these, again, and all round the shop, in boxes and empty fig-drums, are a 
heterogeneous assortment of goods—camphor, spices, sugar, jewellery in 
brass and silver, nails, silks, needles, sewing-thread, dried fruits, almonds, 
walnuts, looking-glasses, empty bottles, and an endless string of varieties, 
which it would take us a week’s time to make an inventory of. This, 
then, constitutes the shop of the old man who, enveloped in a huge 
cloth cloak, with fur collar and wristbands, though the thermometer stands 
at 90° Fahrenheit in the shade, silently sits and smokes and waits 
patiently with Turkish indifference to see vhat luck may turn up during 
the day. If he sells anything, he goes home with a light heart, and 
tells his family, hum dal Allah (God be praised), that the day has 
been propitious; if, on the contrary, his stock remains in statu quo— 
and this is very often the case during the three hundred and sixty-five days 
that constitute the year—he by no means gives way to desponde ney, or 
suffers such trifles to ruffle his equanimity. This time he exclaims, as 
he closes the shutters for the night, and turns the key of the ponderous 
padlock, ‘“ Inshallah, inshuk’rallah” (please God—God’s will be done), 
Such is the old Turkish shopkeeper seated before us; such has been 
his position, such his sentiments, such his everyday routine of life (Fridays 
excepted) for the last forty years, and such they will continue to the 
end of the chapter. 

There is one lesson that many far more enlightened and in bette 
circumstances than himself might learn from this unlettered old Maho 
metan—a patient and cheerful endurance under all affliction, and a firm 
reliance upon the never-failing mercy of Providence. This man isa 
fair sample of all the, other Turkish merchants and shopkeepers in the 
place. Deal with them, and having previously made up your mind that 
they are determined to earn cent. per cent. upon the goods, you at least 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the article furnished is the best 
of its kind that is procurable in the town at the price ; deal with the 
Greeks, and you will not only have to pay more money, but ten chances to 
one but what you find yourself cheated in the quality of the article. 

We will now approach and enter into couversation with this old man. 
On perceiving us, his brow lightens up, and he courteously entreats w 

be seated on his mustata. We ask him the price of such and such 
an article. But he is not to be canaile in this way. Price, indeed! 
as if anybody ever made a bargain, or entered into business transactions 
before they had smoked at least half-a-dozen pipes, and partaken of as 
many cups of sugarless coffee! ‘The first boy that passes is accordingly 
pressed into the service, and the nearest caffagee is summoned forthwith. 
So we sit and smoke and drink coffee, and the old man first inquires 
tenderly after our health, and the health of our respective families, and 
the health of our padish ww, the queen, aud then he hopes that the English 
nation at large are in a salubrious state, pausing at each respective 
answer to stroke his beard, and exclaim, “Iihum dal Allah,” as though 
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3 the subject were a matter of the greatest importance to his own personal 
of welfare and happiness ; then he descants upon the weather and the crops, 
re and, knowing the ardent passion Englishmen usually evince for sporting 
mM matters, tells us that he knows a place where he can knock down 
ch artridges by the score with a common stone. 

er At last, after half-an-hour’s time wasted, he condescends to come back 
eT to the shop ; but even then he keeps us ten minutes’ longer, telling 
ve us, in reply to the oft-repeated question, “how much?” that it is no 
a use asking him any price, for the only earthly enjoyment he wishes to 
in possess is our favour, “ sissem kathrakuchen,” as the Turks say. How- 
ds, ever, this formula is at length gone through, and then the real business 
i, of the day commences. Perhaps he intends to take fifty piastres for the 
his, shawl we are bargaining for; but he invariably commences by asking 
ige fve hundred ; and then he stares gravely in our faces, and we ‘tell him 
nts that he is laughing at our beards: hereupon a regular controversy ensues ; 
alts more pipes and coffee are produced, and the shawl has diminished 
"ing value about a hundred piastres. After much squabbling we rise up 
and indignantly, hinting that there are many other shops in the neigh- 
has bourhood ; and, to cut the matter short, we offer him ten piastres more 
We than any native would give him. The old fellow pretends to sigh, as 
lays he folds the article up and hands it over. One by one he sounds 
y, or the pieces of money against the iron lid of his small strong box, 
S, a mpeating verses of the Koran all the time he is thus coum’ and 
TOUS then coolly telling us that he has ruined himself to please us, but that 
me). ve being the first customers that day, he had taken our money in hopes 
been it might bring him good luck. He insists upon our smoking another 
days jipe; and, before leaving, extorts a prumise from us that we will go 
» the ud spend a day with him some Friday in his gardens in the suburbs of 

the town; and when we go rely upon it he will receive us like a prince. 

eter We have protrac ted our stay in the bazaar rather beyond limits—twelve 
faho- delock is being cried from the minarets, and our host is waiting breakfast ; 
\ firm we hurry home, not without keen appetites, though we have been 
Is a moking and sipping coffee throughout the whole morning. 

n the We have now been through the utterly-deserted and the best streets 
that of Nicosia, and we have also taken a peep into the bazaars; with the 
; least rader’s permission we propose to conduct him into the house and gardens 
» best of our hospitable host, and then, after breakfast, we may as well stroll 
th the through the poorer streets of the city, to see what they are like, how 
ces tO 


cuntrived, &e. We pass under a lofty-arched gateway in the principal 
street, which leads us—not, as we imagined, into the house or courtyard, 


] ¢ 
i mat Hi but into a large, dark, vaulted room, lighted by a single small pigeon- 




















ats us hole window. At the further end, on either side of this room, are antique- 
1 such @ looking stone couches, on which are spread mats, rugs, and cushions 
ideed ! for the accommodation of the porters, the cawasses, and other servants, 
actions @ one or more of whom are always here, to receive letters or messages, 
of & @ or to report the arrival of visitors or travellers; but, exce pting just 
‘dingly at meal hours, or when visitors are plentiful, the greater number of 
thwith, servants are usually assembled here, smoking, singing, and playing at 
nquires tards or backgammon. All the pipes and narghilis belonging to the 
ies, and tablishment are here kept for convenience sake, as there is a fountain 
Puglish in the extreme corner, under the window, which enables them to wash 
spective B the timbac used for smoking in the narghilis, and to fill the bottles of 
though f these ] latter with fresh water ev ery time they are in demand. By degrees 
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our unaccustomed eye detects a small door at the further end, to which 
the porter points and directs our attention. Undoing the latch we pass 
through it, and then the whole beauty and elegance of the interigy 
economy of a gentleman’s house at Nicosia bursts upon our admiring 
gaze. We are standing under a lofty balcony, supported by beautiful 
slender stone pillars, which extend the whole length of the spacious 
courtyard on either side of us. Under foot, is a solid pavement, aboy 
three yards wide, composed of square cut stones, polished, so as to shine 
like mirrors; before us is a wide gravel pathway, and beyond this q 
stone wall, about a foot high, surmounted with a neatly- -painted, open. 
work railing; behind this an is a large enclosed plot of ground, 
on which, under the shade of beautiful orange-trees, lemons, and Seville 
oranges, rose-bushes grow io wild luxuriance. The borders are all 
planted with carnations, balsams, and many varieties of geranium, whilst the 
railing is thickly entwined with convolvulus and white jessamine creeper, 
Beyond all these, running parallel with the opposite wall, are well-trained 
grape-vines, and the whole is overtopped by a row of dark cypress-tres 
and poplars, so thickly planted as to exclude ‘the possibility of one particle 
of the rough, uns sightly brick wall behind all, peeping through the den 
foliage of vines and cypresses. 

About twenty yards to our left is the fine stone staircase, with solid 
balustrades, by which we ascend to the upper apartments of the hous, 
which extends from one extremity to the other on the left-hand sit 
of this vast enclosure. This is our temporary home; and here mine hos, 
who is a wealthy Greek gentleman, and a member of the medglis to 
boot, transacts his business, receives visits, and receives and lodges his 
guests, having always some half-dozen spare rooms ready furnished for 
their reception. The apartments below are allotted to various purposes: 
some are the servants’ dormitories; some offices, storehouses, and so on 
To our right, but a good way off, and only partly visible through the 
dense foliage of trees, is another house, perfectly distinct and separatel 
from where we lodge, but built upon the same ground as our own, and 
protected by the same walls. This was, doubtless, orig rinally built asa 
Turkish harem, and the only means of ingress and egress is through 
the garden before us. 

This is our host’s private residence. Here his family reside, an 
receive their friends, and here he sleeps, and, when alone, takes his 
meals. As many Turkish ladies visit mine host’s wife, this line o 
distinction is useful and necessary, as they go and come during the day 
without fear of any man popping in unexpectedly and finding them 
unveiled. 


And now we have finished the outer survey; and the accompanying 
sketch may convey to the reader some faint conception of the elegance 
and luxury of a Greek gentleman’s house at Nicosia. So we mount 
up the steps, and, finding our host waiting for us impatic ntly, soon finish 
our toilets, and commence a general onslaught on the substantial Cyprus 
break fast. 
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RAMBLES IN THE PYRENEES.—No. IV. 
IT r1kepD St. Sauveur : it was the end of the season, and much that would 
have annoyed me was over: its pretty walks were quite my own: over 
the bridge near the Jardin Anglais, I often leaned and thought, and 
looked on the blue, bright river rushing beneath me; on the “pleasant 
heights I walked, their wild fair flowers I gathered, and no one ever 
disturbed me. If it had not been for the little dirty “ Temple” that stood 
in the “‘ English garden,” like what one sees in a real English tea- garden, 
I could scarcely have fancied myself in a place of public resort. 

Notwithstanding all this I left it, together with my friends, for the 
celebrated Baths of Baréges. 

On the summit of the hill upon which Baréges stands, Jacques pulled 
up to allow us to look out at the backward view, which was beautiful, 
and closed by the mountains of St. Sauveur. Our drive, though I think 
wily four miles and a half in distance, had occupied about two hours, from 
the hilliness of the road. 

But if the backward view was fair, the forward view afforded a striking 
contrast. Baréges is truly a horrible place. The sentiment that rose in 
my mind was, that I would rather die in England than try to live in 
Baréges ; a sentiment, perhaps, as false as wrong. Better is one of deep 
thankfulness to that merciful Providence, which has prevented the necessity 
of fleeing to these healing streams so abundantly provided for the relief of 
luman maladies, especially for those arising from rheumatism and from 
gunshot wounds. 

But why Baréges is so wretched in appearance I know not. ‘True 
itis that its elevated position in the heart of ig mountains, causes the 
inhabitants to forsake it for nearly one-half of the year. They have 
generally houses at Lux or St. Sauveur, also, leave Baréges, during 
winter, to the occupation of the bears, which come famishing from the 
mountains, to take the benefit of the baths ; at spring they return, dig 
their houses out of the snow, and prepare for “the season.” Yet, not- 
withstanding all this, the great influx of invalids during the summer, and 
the high reputation which it has possessed, even from the days of the famed 
Madame de Maintenon, might surely have rendered it a more iinproved 
and comfortable-looking town; it might be expected to possess the 
advantages of a good inn, decent-looking houses, and tolerable shops— but 
no! Baréges has remained, and seems likely to remain, a dirty 
miserable-looking place. 

Thad a French guide-book (sometimes most strangely ridiculous things) 
in my hand, and 7 opened on the following exquisite passage, literally 
translated— * Baréges in the centre of the Pyrenées, is inhabitable only for 
four or five onan in the year. When everyone else leaves it, the bears 
take possession of it. ‘There is Vauxhall twice a-week, and every year the 
most splendid balls are found there, thanks to the reinforcements which 
came from St. Sauveur; to which place the inhabitants of Baréges render 
the same compliment, by going to dance there by deputation.’ 

And there was I reading of Vauxhall and dances by deputation, 
surrounded by some of the most appalling specimens of humanity the eye 
ever beheld. 

Ill or well, had I no other cause for distraction,—in the English, not the 
french acceptation, of the word,—the cracking whips of Barég: 
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of guides or of, as the French guide- book says, “the joyful caravans of 
Reon forty to fifty ladies and gentlemen,” habited most grotesquely, who 
daily pass through it on P yrenean excursions, would abundantly produce 
that effect. 

I walked down the hill we had ascended in the carriage in order to 
observe the prospect from it, the only fine sight about Baréges: the sup 
vas now shedding its brightest rays preparatory to bidding, with a smiling 
countenance, the world good night ; ; and its red and golden light be ‘autifully 
gilded the snow that lay on the lofty crests, or sides, of the mountains 
which formed the beauty ‘of the prospect. 

The road was covered with mili itary officers, soldiers, and serjeants; 
and as I ascended the brow of the hill, a figure came trotting on horseback 
out of the town, which is more indelibly impressed on my memory thay 
anything I saw at Baréges, than aaiidek human I saw in the Pyrenégs, 
It was tall, bony, yet muscular; the bridle was held firmly in both its 
tawny hands; the feet, armed with spurs, urged the tall, wild-looking 
animal it bestrode, to a sharp but steady trot; for dress it was accoutred in 
one of the large horseman-like cloaks, worn by the shepherds of the 
Pyrenées, made from the brown wool of the sheep ; the long conical hood 
drawn over its head , and standing up in a high point above it, leaving 
quite displayed in front, a face, the colour of which matched as nearly as 
possible with that of the tawny-brown of the head-dress; a pair of coal 
black eyes, and a mouth that in silence spoke terrible things. 

The Cromwellians, the Covenanters, and similar comparisons rushed into 
my mind, as I saw this figure come on, exactly as if charging down the 
hill. I know not if ideas of a like nature crossed the fancy of the portly 
serjeant, who stood and gazed after it in like wonderment. I have spoken 
in the ‘neuter gender, for this fierce and awful-looking being—was a 
woman ! 

How invalids can manage at Baréges, English ones at least, isa 
mystery tome. A succession of pistol-shots would be a relief, instead of 
the whip-cracking which, as nearly as I could calculate, only ceased for 
about four hours of the night, that is to say, from about twelve to four 
o'clock. Yet posted up at the entrance of this and other watering 2a 
is a notice to the effect that it is forbidden to trot or to gallop in 
that commune. Why not issue an official edict against whips as well a 
hoofs ? 

It was about seven o'clock in the morning, when, escorted by the 
melancholy Jacques, we set forth to ascend the great Pic du Midi. The 
air was mild, rather warm, but large masses of vapour hung heavy on the 
mountains, or moved sluggishly along their sides, and as yet it was hard to 
foretel their destination; whether they would dissolve into thin air, and 
leave to us the blue sky and pure atmosphere, rest in the cloud on the 
mountains, or descend in rain on our heads. 

I had read some anon account of an ascent of the Pic du Midi, which 
spoke of a shepherd’s hut, or cot, that supplied the party with ice-cream, 
and of a luncheon being enjoyed at that place, with sherry mixed with the 
snow of the glaciers. We brought no sherry, but we reckoned on the 
ice-cream, and foolishly rested in the additional belief that where ice 
cream could be got, bread, also, was to be had. Few persons can eat 
breakfast at four o’clock in the morning, and, with the altogether 
romantic idea of a repast in a shepherd’s cottage, on this great Pyreneat 
mountain, full before us, we set off satisfied with little more than the 
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morning cup of cofiee. The ride was long enough to give us a good 
appetite, and before we began the toil of the ascent we were rather eagerly 
jooking out for the place of luncheon. 

Where is the shepherd’s cottage? we asked. “La!” was the laconic 
quswer, as Jacques pointed to a rough stone shed for cattle, with a great 
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e sun black quagmire around it, which had been before us, and unnoticed by us. 
iiling All romance was put to flight; but anxious to get something to eat, and 
ifully to rest a space within shelter, as the fog still continued, we dismounted, 
itains and managed to step from stone to stone, up to the half door which our 
guide was silently holding open to admit us. 
ants; The mansion, built of the unhewn mountain stone, and covered with 
eback shingle, was divided into compartments, one at one end for the sheep, the 
+ than centre and largest for the cows, whose bed had not yet been made up from 
ences, the night before ; and the third, at the other extremity, enclosed by a low, 
th its wooden paling, was wholly filled by a sort of platform, raised on beams of 
voking felled trees, and covered over with straw, a sack, with some hay in one 
red in al, was paced at the top for a pillow, and this, with a brown rough cloak, 
of the composed the furniture of the shepherd’s bed. : 
1 hood Luxurious dwellers on the same earth, ye have both one origin and 
eaving one end ! 
arly as Jacques, with an aspect of real concern, opened the wicket of this 
rf coal compartment, and invited me to place myself on the projecting timber as 
the only seat the hut offered, assuring us we should require rest and refresh- 
ed into ment before ascending the mountain, but expressing his fear that the 
vn. the sepherd’s provision was scanty; we sat down in silent thoughtfulness in 
portly this human habitation, and Jacques going out put his hand to his mouth, 
spokea md uttered a halloo which echo repeated a thousandfold, but echo alone 
—was a plied. It was a strange scene I beheld that day, such as could only be 
xen among those mighty works of nature, the mountains. The clouds 
t, is 2 actually filled up the hollows and crevices, giving to the scene, though 
stead of aly for an instant, the aspect of a sea or lake, and then there were the 
sed. for white glaciers visible, and the dark mountains. ‘Tantalising was their 
to four constant movement, leading us to expect momentarily that they would flit 
‘places, away, yet their varying forms as they wreathed and draped their dark 
allop in bulwarks with their shadov y shrouds, produced effects which I woyld not 
| well as have exchanged, I think, for an unclouded view. 
Sometimes the clouds left such a singular opening, or vista, in their own 
by the formation, as just sufficed to show the white glaciers, lying like a nest 
i. The within them, sometimes they stooped down ‘into the valley, and the 
y on the glorious peaks towered up bare and bold, canopied by the bright blue sky ; 
; hard to and then that pure lovely sky, and its strong gleams of sunshine, were 
air, - suddenly enveloped in one thick darkness, so that I could scarcely see my 
1 on the 






companion on the path before me, and the next instant all again was light. 

We were disposed to give up the ascent, but Jacques seemed to think 
the fog would disperse. As we wound along, I was going down into a 
depth which seemed a fathomless mass of fog, through which I perceived 
something white, which I supposed lay near the bottom. While I looked 
the cloud was in motion, it heaved and rolled like billows of vapour, and 
spreading upwards its gigantic form rose like a dark brooding spirit, 
slowly and lingeringly, hanging down its long crooked limbs, and 
labouring, as it were, to leave its lazy bed; but I only turned away my 
eyes, and lo! when I looked back again, there were the blue waters of the 
Lac d’Oncet, lying clear and dark, and beautiful, in that bed ; and around 
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its margin lay the ice-zone, whose whiteness I had dimly seen through 
the cloud—a girdle of snow. 

And now we had to cross some small glaciers, hardened into ice which 
partly sunk beneath our tread ; and as we ascended, glimpses of view, but 
glimpses only, were obtained, yet such as might leave on an imaginative 
mind impressions which a less mysterious, or more fully revealed scene, 
might have failed to create. Near to the top a driving mist came up 
after us, so thick, so dark, so wetting, that I was obliged to have recourse 
to my umbrella; and I rode along the bare, narrow ledge, said to be 
dangerous, with an umbrella screening from my sight the precipice that 
bounds it. In fact, although made under such circumstances, I could not 
consider the ascent of the Pic du Midi either difficult or dangerous in the 
least. 

Tt can be made, too, on horseback nearly to the summit, when a roe ky 
and winding pasenye must be traced on foot, for the top of this mountain 
is, as its name indicates, almost literally a peak; the little stone turret 
erected upon it is not large enough to shelter a party from a storm. And 
when we had got up here, nearly ten thous and feet high, what were we 
to see? Had the day been minis we were promised a view bounded only 
by the limit of vision. But the day was not clear, and what we did see 
was this—a few feet beneath us the clouds working and moving in an 
apparently fathomless abyss; above us the blue sky shining undimmed 
by a cloud: below us the rain was falling chill and fast upon the earth; 
above us the bright sun seemed still rejoicing in its strength. And so on 
the peak of that rather isolated mountain we stood for a little space, and 
looked down to the billowy masses working and writhing in the hollows 
and precipices beneath us: looking up to the pure sky above us, we saw 
the heads of the tall mountains in the distance tinged with brightness, 
while their base was seasieneh X in vapour; and we thought of the descrip. 
tion our blessed Lord gave of his disciples, who while in the world are 
not of the world. And even still when, in the midst of this world’s 
turmoil, sin and strife, yielding to nature’s weakness, like one who had no 
faith— 

“ T could lie down like a tired child 
And weep away the load of care 
Which I have born 1e and still must bear,” 
the picture of these mountains may uprise to rebuke me with thoughts of 
the Christian’s serenity, the Christian’s d lignity and joy. 

We descended the mountain in a thick misty rain. On this, as on many 
other occasions, we proved that ignorance is sometimes bliss, for it was 
only after having ascended and descended the Pic du Midi in a fog, that 
we read in a handbook for travellers these words, “ The path is steep, and 
in many places dangerous, there being searce ly room for a horse to step.” 

We were in the midst of the rain when we reached again the hut of the 
poor shepherd, and gladly did we seek its shelter, Here the great 
anxiety of our good Jacques was to procure us something to eat or drink, 
and this time he was more fortunate, for his eye soon fastened on the great 
pouch which formed the poor nei larder. Was ever that of monk or 
anchorite more simple? it hung suspended from the rafters to prese1 it 
probably from the wolf or bear, or the almost equally terrible “dog of the 
mountains,” which is kept to guard the flocks against them. Jacques 
seized the pouch, and eagerly drew forth its sole contents, half a loaf of 
black bread and a coarse ¢ lasp knife; he cut a good slice, and gave us as 
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much as we could dare to taste of it; and there, sitting on the rude timber, 
merely felled trees, that composed that mountain shepherd’s truly spare bed, 
we amused ourselves by watching the singular effects produced. by the 
evolutions of the clouds, and at times by the temporary action of the sun. 

The billowy masses of vapour filling every cavity, cleft, and hollow, 
rolling and winding, and turning from the summit to the foot, and from 
the foot to the summit of the dark, surrounding mountains, might give one 
an idea of that early time, 


“ When at His word the formless mass, 
This world’s material mould, came to a heap ; 
Confusion heard His voice, and wild uproar 
Stood ruled.” 


But not always thus chaotic, wild, and savage, was the view I peeped 
out at. Sometimes the clouds, heightening, disclosed such beautiful 
glimpses—a green oasis, or a bare, dark rocky peak; sometimes hung, 
capriciously, a mystical wreath just around the clift that contained a 
glacier, so that its snows were seen through this archway of wavy mist, 
which let fall its fanciful drapery, like a coy beauty her veil; raised it to 
show the snowy depot it shaded, and when you had fixed your gaze, 
dropped it down again, as much as to say, you have seen enough, 

Jacques shook his head when we asked, as we often did, if there was 
any prospect of the weather clearing up: and at last informed us that if 
wemeant to cross the pass of the Tourmalét before night we must set off, 
We had left Baréges with the design of proceeding by this mountain pass 
to the village of Grip, halting there for the night, and next day going on to 
Bagneres de Bigorre. We were now on the base of the great Pic du 
Midi, in the midst of a storm, and enveloped in mountain mist; to go 
back was disagreeable, to go forward required courage ; but our deliberation 
was short, we asked Jacques if we could go on. His answer was the same 
healways gave to such questions, “‘ If the ladies wish it ;” and I do think 
ifwe had asked him if we could travel over the moon he would have just 
said the same. ‘“ ‘Then we will go on,” we responded, and Jacques, with 
anassenting wave of the hand, snatched up his berrét and went to lead out 
the shivering horses. We soon got on the Tourmalét Pass, and there the 
storm fairly closed around us. ' 

We were now on the same pass that Madame de Maintenon tra- 
versed when she took her little crippled pupil, the Duke de Maine, 
son of Louis XIV., in the year 1676, to try the waters of Baréges, 
which she thus brought into celebrity. And as we paced along, with a 
precipice on one side, in the bottom of which chafed the torrent, the 
Opposite bank bounded by mist-covered mountains, I raised my umbrella 
to protect my bonnet, and the poor little pony, that had stood the noise of 
cataracts unmoved, started at the whirring silk, and springing round 
brought its fore feet over the brink of the precipice. It was well for me 
that I had been put on a Spanish saddle that day, for I leaped out of it in 
an instant, and alighted on my feet on the opposite bank, while the 
sagacious creature brought his own round as quickly almost on the path 
again. Had it been otherwise I should have gone over his head: Jacques, 
who was before me, turned round, saw me standing on the bank and asked 
why Madame had descended. 

I could not help thinking of poor John Gilpin when he was asked 
4 somewhat similar question. We saw mountain torrents streak like a 
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line of light the dark heights they descended, but we saw these snowy 
lines through a veil of darkness ; we heard the rush of cataracts and the 
war of streams beneath and around us, but alas! I, for one, was more 
sensitive to that which descended upon me. ‘The narrow path was broken 
by its violence, and the horses, that trod safely over ladders of rock, 
stumbled continually on the wet ground. 

With what joy ‘did we behold from the ste ep zig-zag path, called 
Esealette, which it was dificult enough to descend, “the first sight of 
human habitations that we had seen, the cabins of Trames Argues ! 

As we entered the deserted-looking little hamlet, a cow-house stood 
nearest at hand, and scarcely thinking what it was, I uttered some 
expression of delight, in my native tongue, at the prospect of shelter, and 
rode straight into it. I was seen by one of those industrious, patient, 
toiling creatures, the women of the P yrenées. Every house was shut up, 
for the inhabitants of the hamlet were abroad in the mountains with their 
flocks—she was, I believe, the only personi n it. Coming forward, without 
speaking to me, she drew a key out of her pocket, opened a door, and 
Jacques invited me to enter it. I gladly did so, in hope of seeing a fire; 
the place consisted of only one small room, nearly filled with wood, and 
had I had@ a torch, I think I should have mechanically ignited it, for 
there was no fire there, and I sat shivering on the only stool the house 
afforded. 

In a few minutes the kind hostess came back with some blazing straw, 
kindled an excellent fire, dried my clothes, and made me so comfortable 
that I would willingly have remained in her charge at least for the next 
twelve hours. But Jacques Perigord looked grave, said something about 
the darkness, and at last advised me to lose no more time. 

When reluct tantly departing, to be in a few minutes as wet as ever, I 
desired him to give what was necessary to the woman of the mansion. I 
saw her look surprised and pleased at what she received, and when, im 
addition, I thanked her for her kis idness, she answered, smiling, ‘* It is], 
Madame, who am obliged to you. 

“ How much,” said I to Grip, as we proceeded onward, “ how rire did 
you give that good woman for her trouble?” I was almost afraid he had 
given her more than enough. 

** Cing sous,” was the reply; that is twopence-halfpenny English. 

These little traits of benevolent goodness are pleasing in a world of sel- 
fishness, and I am sure the “ bon soir” and “ bon voyage” that greeted my 
departure was quite as sincere and hearty as if the cing sous had been at 
least quadrupled. We saw the vaseades of Grip through a sea of mist; 
the village lies hidden in the valley, and after the tedious, tortuous 
approach, it was very delightful to come down suddenly upon it, and entet 
at once the court of its neat little inn. 

The entrance of a guide, who, to give importance to himself, generally 
gives more than is needful to those he escorts, had a material influence on 
our comfort. In a few minutes immense fagots blazed in the ample 
grate of our excellent and clean apartment, a change of raiment, a dinner 
of the famous trouts of Grip, and a cup of our own dear English tea, 
made us almost enjoy the recollection of bygone miseries. c 

And after a sound night’s sleep, such a bright and soft and balmy sun 
greeted our heavy eyes, as usually looks upon the earth that fog and storm 
and rain have rece ontly clad in darkness. If aching limbs would render us 
suitable visitors to the baths of Baréges, we should now have returned 
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thither; but stiff as we were from our really formidable expedition, we 
contrived to mount our horses, depending solely on the effects of the 
warm sun; so we rode on through the valley of Grip, saw its pretty 
cascades, and passing the pleasant and fertile vale of Campan, arrived 
safely at the capital of Pyrenean watering-places, the much-frequented 
Bagneres de Bigorre. 


BRITISH INDIA.—No. IV. 


BANGALORE AND THE MONKEY TOPE. 
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BaxGatore is beyond a doubt the healthiest and most delightful military 


station under the Madras Presidency, besides being one of the largest 
ce ON cantonments. 
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erally 


A Queen’s regiment of dragoons, a regiment of native 
tavalry, horse and foot artillery, some few sappers and miners, and several 
tative infantry corps, are here stationed; in addition to which are a 
tumerous staff of civil, military, and medical officers, and a plentiful 
supply of invalids from all quarters of the presidency. The extensive 

rel parade-ground, round which the barracks and lines of the different 
storm § Tgiments are built, presents a striking spectacle on a military review day. 
der us. The long and apparently interminable line of soldiery, from the dashing 
turned §f hussar, and not less handsomely-equipped horse-artilleryman, down to 
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the humbly-clad sepoy of a native infantry corps; the oceans of spectators 
of every hue and costume, and on every imaginable conveyance, from 
the gaily-coloured barouche to what we used to term, at school, Shanks’s 
mare; the flying horses of the aides-de-camp rapidly executing orders 
of their grey old chief; the hoarse shouting and screaming of commanding 
officers; the boom of the loud cannon; the clattering of musketry, and 
the rush and scramble of the natives to pick up unexploded cartridges—all 
these combine to lend an enlivening interest to the scene: and we thank 
our stars to think that all these are peaceable demonstrations, and likely, 
as far as concerns Bangalore, ever to remain so; for we dislike war, and 
strongly advocate peace, and prefer a Dutch cheese to a carnon-ball, 
or a hazelnut to a bullet, any given day in the three hundred and sixty-five, 
the remaining hours, minutes, and seconds included. 

But to return to Bangalore. It is indeed a charming place, possessing 
a climate rarely equalled in Hindostan. Who can picture the raptures 
of some unhappy sub, whom the want of that grievously-lacked requisite, 
money, has exiled, perhaps for ever, from his much-cherished country, 
and who, during the five or ten years of his service, has been subjected 
to the unenviable process of being hot-wind dried in such places as 
Massulipatam, Cuddapah, &c.—we say, what can equal the raptures 
of this man on arriving at what is to be his homeefor the next three 
years, to find in every room of his house—incredible }—yes it is, though !— 
a fireplace—a thing unheard of im India, and nottto be found im any 
native dictiouary--a veritable fireplace, with a chimney and a mantek- 
piece, andy.ha! ha!—capital!—there are actuallyyglass windowssto. the 
room, as iffIndia was not hot-enough to bakecone alive, without hermetie- 
ally closing in the heat? But his astonishmentmnd eestasies here express 
are small in comparison. to the excitement offhis feelings on bekolding 
an apple-tree, and.a plim-tree, and a peach-tree,; and many otherrEnglish 
fruit-trees, such as grew profusely in the orchard of his father the rector, 
and of which, siaee~his arrivakimJidia, he hassmore than oncee thought 
and dreamt; about and | léugeddaadewith deep selemn thought:prayed to 
behold onve again befére hbe‘“wentdorth toreturmno more.” 

Yet such, indéed,,is Bangaloree. Hér- early: mornings, herr evenings, 
and herrnights are» European, nayy.let us. say, English ; and. her: days 
are Indian .days:of the: mildér sorts. Full welcome is=the gjorious blaze 
and warmthi: of * the crackling wood-fire, and the pléasanttaspeetiof the 
closely-dtawn curtains at nightfall to the shivering new comer, and he 
enjoys their comforts just as much as he did the rare and delicious 
raspberry pudding after a regular English dinner of roast beef and bottled 
stout. 

The sun, however, rises punctually to his hour, and his rays, gradually 
gathering strength, like a newly- born butterfly, spread out and take a 
wide flight over the e xpanse of earth and sea; and then about seven 0’¢ clock 
A.M. it would do your heart good, and teach your soul a lesson of thank- 
fulness to saunter forth amidst the freshly- blown flowers, and inhale their 
rich fragrance and unequalle <1 perfume. Look upon the clustering roses, 
still wet with morning’s dew, the mignonette, the hone ysuckle, the passion, 
and endless other flowers of eve ry variety of beauteous hue and delicious 
scent, and then ask yourself the question, Who gave these, and why were 
they given to us? and exclaim with the Psalmist, “The earth is full 
of the goodness of the Lord.” It is, indeed! and if the flowers are 


beautiful and gratifying to our senses, the fruit-trees are not one 
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whit behind. Here stands a noble mango, drooping under his weighty 
load; guavas of a golden hue tempt you to stretch forth the hand and 
pluck them; so do the apples and the plums, and the luscious laquott 
(Mespilus Japonica). But one must be wary how they indulge in all 
these luxuries, and bear in mind that abstemiousness in all things is 
one of the great laws of health. Bangalore has its fevers; and when 
these are occasioned by an ov er-indulgence in fruit they oftentimes end 
fatally. 

The sun waxes high and hot, and it is time to return to the house 
for salutary morning ablutions, and more than salutary prayers; and 
then we sit down to breakfast. After this refreshing meal every one 
occupies himself as he best usefully can; ) 


and as the hour approaches 
midday the weather waxes exceeding hot; so much so sometimes that 
we are glad to have the punkah, that indispensable Indian luxury, in full 


play. One o'clock brings with it its oftentimes agreeable tiffin or lunch ; 
nice cool fruit, and may bea curry, which is by no means nice and cool, 
as we may judge from the many wry faces made by yon newly-arrived 
cadet, who is fit to ery from pain, but is so foolish as to be ashamed 
to acknowledge it. 

They drink a great deal of pale ale at Bangalore; tiffins cooled in 


saltpetre and salt and water; and the effects of this often does away with 
the salutary effects of the 


maladies ; foremost amongst 
complaint ; 
self. 

Tiffin over, the heat of the day increases, and it remains sultry until 
about half-past three or four p.m, In this interval flies become annoying, 
and the buzzing of drones incessant; donkeys, with which Bangalore 
abounds, bray to one another at regular intervals, doubtless complaining 
of the heat ; open-mouthed crows, looking more thievish than ever, gasp 
for a _— of air under the verandahs of the different houses; and 
squirrels, in plentiful abundance, are running up the doors and round 
the a. of the houses, carrying with them divers fruits that they have 
stolen (despite all the black gardener’s wariness) for the behoof of their 
expectant young 

This is the fashionable visiting hour at Bangalore, and a’ dubash 
(servant) is always stationed in the front verandah to give due warning 
to the ladies of the house (who are lounging on 
fanning themselves asleep) of the approach of any 
wually known by their conveyance. Mr. Stiffwieg, the judge, always 
Visits in his palanquin, attended by a vast number of peons (native 
constables), carrying silver-headed sticks in their hands. The ladies 
invariably choose carriages; and the young men and others cab it or ride. 
It depends upon the estimation in which the approaching visitors are held 
as to whether they are admitted or not ; 
“Not at home,” or “ At home,” 
consoling themselves for 


Bangalore climate, and occasions various 
which ranks that bane of India the liver 
but which in nine cases out of ten is entirely attributable to 


couches, reading or 
visitors. People are 


and the dubash is warned to say, 
as circumstances may require, the ladies 
this fashionable falsehood as best they can. 

At leneth five o’clock arrives, and eve ry one prepares for their evening 
drive or ride—the greatest possible Indian enjoyment. The usual drive at 
Bangalore is round the parade-ground and the race-eourse ; and in going 
this round the “y pass through a thickly-set tope, or forest of wild mange 
and banian-trees. ‘This tope is called Monkeys’ Tope, from the fact ‘of 


its literally teeming with emukens in a perfee tly wild state. The greatest 
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amusement and astonishment is here occasioned to the stranger by the 
singular fact of the monkeys, so sure as the us sual hour of the promenade 
arriving, being regularly assembled, and lining the road on either side, 
so far as the forest extends, which may be about three hundred yards, 
regularly demanding and receiving taxes from the passers by. There 
they sit, ‘of all sizes and ages, from the grey-looking old fellow, who is 
probably the patriarch of the race, to the timid little ‘mother, who, clutch- 
ing her young one to her breast for all the world like a human being 
would, holds ‘forth the vacant hand to receive whatever may be thrown 
towards her. Carriages carry a good supply of plantains and other 
fruits, and the young ladies keep showering them on either side as they 
drive along. The greatest decorum is observed among these civilized 
monkeys of Bangalore, and they never by any hazard attempt to force 
themselves upon ‘the carriages ; each pounces upon what it can: and so 
very plentiful is the supply that I imagine rarely any one goes without 
a share in the booty. In some instances a few of the oldest residents 
had accustomed themselves to draw up the carriage at a certain spot 
regularly, and there entice the m mkeys to come for their rations; and 
they had so well succeeded that a regular set of customers became 
familiarized ; and it was no uncommon thing to hear some old lady 
pettishly exclaiming, ‘‘ No, no, sir! no more fruit this evening ; you've 
had your usual share,” and so drive on, perfectly convinced that the 
monkey had fully understood her reprimand. Thus Bangalore is never 
thought of by those who have once been there without many an amusing 
recollection of the Monkeys’ Tope. 


NO LIE THRIVES.—No, VIII. 


Mrs. Davis had often, sion Frank and Willis had been together at 
Mr. Sharman’s, expressed a wish to renew the slight ac quai tance she had 
had with Mrs. Richmond when the latter first came to reside at Seaforth; 
but as yet no opportunity had been afforded her. That, however, for 
which we are on the watch rarely escapes us. Mrs. Davis saw a favour 
able moment, and at once availed herself of it. A servant offered herself 
to her who had lately lived in the service of Mrs. Richmond. ‘ There was 
nothing like making personal inquiries,” she said to her daughter; “a 
written character is very apt to mislead any mistress.” Generally 
speaking, this was what Mrs. Davis required, as Harriet reminded her 

‘* True, my dear,” replied she, “but there is no rule without an excep- 
tion, and it will be less trouble for us to call on Mrs. Richmond, than for 
her to write.” 

They accordingly sallied forth, and arriving at the neat little dwelling 
of Mrs. Richmond, were immediately admitted. Having explained the 
occasion of her visit, and ascertained such pa ‘ticulars as she desired, she 
prolonged the conversation by such inquiries as suggested the »msel ves 
to her recollection—inquiries which, according to herself, she had almost 
forgotten to make. 


“One thing more only,” said she, “and I have done, for I really am 


shocked at having intruded upon you so long. You assure me that this 
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Sarah Miller is truthful: that is a very great point with me; a servant 
whose word is not 40 be depended on is worth nothing, let her other qualiti- 
cations be what they may. The old proverb says, ‘It is better to have 





























a thief in your house than a story-teller,’ and really I am of that opinion. 
e Some persons don’t trouble themselves much about it, but J am very 
s particular on that head. It is the first and last question I always ask ; 
\- but I don’t know how it is, servants are naturally deceitful, I think ; they 
or will deceive you if they can. After all the trouble and all the expense 
1 that have been lavished on the education of the lower classes, I must 
er say this is very discouraging.” 
ey “Granted,” replied Mrs. Richmond; “but may not the fault be, in 
ed some (legree, our own? Are we so careful as we ought in not setting 
Ce them an example of deceit? are we quite as open and as exact in- this 
80 respect as we ought to be?” 
out “ But servants are not to sit in judgment upon us,” replied Mrs, Davis ; 
nts “nor to copy us in every respect—our situations are different.” 
pot “True,” said Mrs. Richmond; “but there is much to say on the 
and subject. We expect a great deal too much, I fear, from our inferiors 
ame and dependents, and we are apt to think too little of what is required 
lady from us.” 
u've “There is no fathoming the bottom of questions like these,” replied 
the Mrs. Davis; “I leave all that for the gentlemen; what I maintain is, 
ever that truth in a servant is a point that no mistress can be too particular 
sing about. I never could, and I never shall tolerate a servant that is not 
straightforward. ‘There can be no reliance on her in any way, and unless 
you can trust a person, what is she fit for?” 
Her attention was here called off by an exclamation of her daughter— 
“Do look, mother,” said she, ‘‘ what a pretty drawing! and Miss Ellen 
did it herself. Oh! how I wish I might learn to draw!” 
“JT did not know that there was a master in the place,” returned 
Mrs. Davis; “and if I did, I cannot tell whether your father would 
let you learn. This is really very pretty ; who teaches you, my dear?” 
her at “Herself, principally,” replied Mrs. Richmond ; “ when I was young I 
1e had had some little taste this way, which I inherited from my father, who, if he 
forth; had not died very early, might have gained some eminence as an artist ; 
er, for and Ellen has profited by what I have been able to teach her. We make 
Favours itan amusement, for she is not very strong, and is not able to take quite as 
herself much exercise as I could wish.” 
ere was “But your son is very healthy,” remarked Mrs. Davis; “my boy tells 
er; “a me he can bear more fatigue than himself, and carry and lift weights which 
merally he cannot.” 
er. “He has a willing mind, as well as a good constitution,” replied 
1 excep Mrs. Richmond, “and that makes us capable of much that might other- 


than for wise seem above our strength.” 

“Exactly so,” returned Mrs. Davis, “ my Frank is just such another. 
The boys are very good friends, and will continue to be such, I hope. 
But I wonder, Mrs. Richmond, you could part entirely with your son: 
if I had been circumstanced as you are, 1 must have had him at home 
some part of the day with me—your evenings must be so very dull.” 

“Oh, no! they are not,” replied Mrs. Richmond; “we are always 
employed, and occupation is the best thing in the world to drive away 
heaviness ; besides Mr, Sharman has a dislike to an outdoor apprentice.” 

“He professes to have an objection to such afi arrangement,” returned 
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Mrs. Davis; “but they must be insuperable objections indeed that cannot 
be made to yield to a little good management ”—and she smiled signifi. 
cantly. 

“ Nothing urged me to make the attempt,” said Mrs. Richmond ; «jt 
was my wish quite as much as it could be Mr. Sharman’s that Willis 
should reside with him entirely.” 

“ You surprise me,” answered she, some doubt crossing her mind as 
to the sincerity of Mrs. Richmond (or, as she would have said, if she had 
been sufficiently intimate with her, “the attempt was made, and, perhaps, 
the grapes were sour”); “may I ask why?” 

“ Becausé boys are better governed by men than by women-—by mother, 
and widowed mothers especially, ” replied Mrs. Richmond; “we are apt 
to be too indulgent, and I felt there was nothing like the eye of one who 
would stand in the light of a father to him, and I wished that he should 
have one rule, one authority to guide and direct him.” 

“JT don’t think that would have had sufficient weight with me,” said 
Mrs. Davis, “ to have made me act contrary to my wishes.’ 

“JT had other motives, too.” returned Mrs. Richmond. “I considered 
that though for a time no mischief might threaten from his having a few 
hours in the evening to himself, that would not be very long the case, 
and I foresaw that much evil might be learnt and done between my house 
and Mr. Sharman’s ; that acquaintances might be made which I might 
not approve of; that much might escape my knowledge, or fail even to 
excite my suspicion, which would at once be detected by a master. I 
dreaded also the evil arising from a too early feeling of independence; 
for I look upon subordination as the very life of society, and that in 
the lessons and practice of obedience, at a time especially when youth 
would shake off his trammels, and pants to be his own master, the whole 
course of future suecess principally depends.” 

** Oh, to be sure!” cried Mrs. Davis, “ my husband is always at home 
in the evening, and that was one of the reasons he wished to keep Frank 
unde x his own management ; but still I cannot but think the loss of your 
son’s society must be a great privation.’ 

‘ That I do not deny,’ said Mrs. Richmond, “ it could not be otherwise. 
Ss was quite aware of the loss I should sustain, but it was a thought that! 
did not allow to influence me. It is because I am so far lonely, that my 
husband is no more, and my Willis has no father, that it has become 4 
mother’s part to think less of herself and more of her son, in a poiit 
of such importance as this.” 

“But now that we are on the subject of our boys,” said Mrs. Davis, 
“may I ask how you manage about pocket-money—your son has more t0 
spend, seemingly, than mine?” - 

‘I can scarcely think it,” replied Mrs. Richmond, quickly. “I have 
hitherto given him a shilling every first Sunday in the month, presently I 
shall give him more.” 

“Well, Frank believes that you supply him very handsomely,’ ” said 
Mrs. Davis, “for he is very seldom without money, and my boy tries t 
persuade me to increase his allowance. His father is not aware that I 
make him any allowance at all, for he sees no necessity for it. I did not 
contradict Mr. Davis when we were talking about it; I knew what I meaat 
to do; and truth, you know, is not to be spoken at all times, especially 
with one’s husband.” 


“ Indeed!” exclaiméd Mrs. Richmond; “I think truth ought to & 
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spoken always. There are cases when silence is more prudent than words, 
put if anything is to be said, the truth, and the truth only, in my opinion, 
ought to be spoken. With a husband, in particular, I must always think 
that the strictest regard to candour and openness is not only a duty, 
but the most prudent and the happiest line of conduct that can be pursued.” 

“T really am ashamed at having taken up so much of your time,” 
cried Mrs. Davis, rising suddenly. “Come, Harriet, you must wish 
Miss Richmond goodbye. What nice companions they would make for 
each other!” observed she, turning to Mrs. Richmond. “I hope you 
will allow them to become better acquainted, and that you will give me 
the pleasure of showing you and your little girl our garden, which 
Mr. Davis is very proud of.” 

urs. Richmond politely thanked her, and the mother and daughter then 
took their leave. Fora few minutes after they were gone she continued 
her work in silence. She was never one of those who, as soon as a person 
has closed the door, makes a practice of commenting upon every part 
of her dress, manners, or remarks; her sentiments were confined to her 
own bosom, as she was far more fearful to give utterance to an uncharitable 
thought than to gain credit as an accurate observer of character. By the 
same rule, Ellen was never encouraged to criticise anything she might see 
or hear in the few who visited her mother. On this occasion, however, she 
had been so much struck with Mrs. Davis’s conversation that she presently 
broke the silence that reigned. 

“Was is not very odd, mother,” said she, “ that Mrs. Davis should say 
so much about her servants telling the truth, and yet own that it was not 
possible always to tell it? Do you think she is to be depended upon 
in what she says herself ?” 

“ My dear child,” replied Mrs. Richmond, “ it is hard to pass a judg- 
ment upon a stranger, let her words be what they may ; few are sufficiently 
cautious at all times, in their common discourse, not to convey a meaning 
that they would afterwards be sorry to be thought to entertain; this, 
however, I may confidently say, there are no rules of moral conduct 
binding upon one rank of society that does not extend to another. The 
truth that is all important in the character of a servant is equally so 
in that of the mistress; if the obligation be stricter on one than the other, 
itis on the part of the superior, who should enforce a duty more even 
by example than by a command. One thing is very certain, that if the 
heads of a family are deficient in this respect, they must not expect, 
nor will they often find, that the members of it are more regardful of 
trath than themselves.” 

There is a natural attraction in young people to others of their own 
age, exhibited even in earliest childhood, and strengthening with their 
years, till the busy scenes of life, and the chilly influence of self-interest, 
warp their affections, impede their development, and finally destroy them. 
Ellen loved her mother and brother with all the fervency of her feelings ; 
but the society of one of her own sex and equal in years opened a new 
source of pleasure to her which Mrs. Richmond was unwilling to check. 
She felt that Ellen was sometimes lonely, and she thought it would be 
every way good for her to have some one who could relieve the monotony 
of her life, and call into action feelings which had either lain dormant, 
or had been lavished on herself. 

Between Emma Sharman and Ellen a warm affection had sprung up. 
Emma was, indeed, a year older than Ellen, but that was no disadvantage 
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to the latter, and for one happy half-year they had been, as far as possible, 
inseparable companions. At the end of that time it was deemed advisable 
by her parents that Emma should go to school. The friends wept sor ely 
at parting, but five months would soon be over, was the reflection by 
which ech endeavoured to give comfort to the other—nor without success, 
The skilful hand of Hope wae her own brightness into the dim eye 
of sorrow, and shed lustre over the drops that bedewed the cheeks of both 
children. 

Mrs. Davis had said no more than she really wished in regard to an 
improved acquaintance between her own daughter and Ellen. She took 
every opportunity of promoting an intimacy between them. Mrs. Rich. 
mond, on the contrary, was rather more passive than active in the matter, 
She saw there was no comparison between Harriet _— and Emma 
Sharman ; ut as the society of the latter was precluded, and as she knew 
of no reason to forbid that of the former, she nee it better to let 
things take their own course.. Ellen told her brother that she was quite 
sure she should never love Harriet as she did Emma; and Willis, though 
he allowed that Harriet was the prettier girl of the two, and ph most 
lively, fully accorded with his sister in declaring that, in every other 
respect, Emma was to be preferred ; a judgment which, in Ellen’s estima- 
tion, was conclusive. 

Harriet Davis, and sometimes her sister Jane, now occasionally passed 
an evening at Mrs. Richmond’s, and Ellen, in return, drank tea with 
them, or they all took a walk together. Harriet also, whenever she 
pleased, took a lesson with Ellen in drawing; and if she made no great 
progress, the attempt was not without gratification to each party, for, 
like her brother, she was ve ry goodhumoured, and had always plenty to 
say for herself. Ellen, however, greatly preferred having Harriet at 
her house, to visiting at Mr. Davis’s : there was so much mystery, so much 
manceuvring, even in the most trivial matters, that the injunctions she 
received to say this, or not to notice that, made her feel under com 
stant restraint, and took off the enjoyment she might otherwise have 
experienced. She would have liked Mr. Davis, for he was very kind 
to her, had she been left to herself; but, as it was, she conceived a 
dread of him, which deprived her of all ease in his presence, and often 
made her visit painful. Why it was she could not tell, but the plate 
of cake was never offered to her till Mr. Davis seemed to be looking 
another way, and Mrs. Davis’s significant nod not to thank her for any 
little mark of kindness or indulgence she showed her, in her husband's 
presence, inspired her with the distressing idea that he was ill- tempered 
and inhospitable. Neither did she feel inclined to like Frank so well 
as she expected: he was too familiar and noisy, though ready to do 
anything for her to suit her taste; and it was not without much surprise 
that she saw the younger children run to search his pockets when he 
came home. Sometimes the y drew an a fig, sometimes a few raisins of 
almonds, sometimes sugarcandy or liquorice; but whenever the treasure 
was discovered, a motion was made by their mother, if Mr. Davis was 
present, to be quiet. 

One evening, however, Mr. Davis saw what was passing. No soonet 
did Mrs. Davis. perceive that their father was watching the children, than 
she exclaimed, “What a kind-hearted boy is that Frank! there never was 
a’ more generous disposition. I told y that he might take twopence 
that was over a small bill I owed Mr. Sharman, for which I sent the 
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e, money by him this morning, and he has spent them upon his little brothers 
le and sisters. 
ly The girls smiled, and Frank winked at his mother. When they were 
We alone, Ellen mentioned the circumstance to Harriet, and expressed her 
3, surprise. 
ve “Oh! there was nothing wonderful in it,” said Harriet, lightly ; “ it 
ith was only one of mother’s capital come-offs. She knew that father would 
very likely be angry with him for breaking the rules of the shop ; but 
an Frank never gives them anything nice, they search in his pocket for what 
ok they want. Mother knows this, so she set father, as Frank calls it, on a 
ch. wrong scent.” 
ter. Ellen was shocked, and in the sincerity of her heart she told Harriet 
ma so; but the latter only carelessly replied there was nothing at all in it. 
new This assurance was so unsatisfactory, that on her return home she told her 
let mother what had occurred, in the presence of her brother, the next day, 
uite which was Sunday. _ 
ugh “It was so deceitful,” said Ellen, as she concluded, “ that I felt quite 
nost uthappy—and dishonest, too, wasn’t it ?” 
ther “Frank ought not to have done it,” replied Willis, “and I am sorry 
ima- about it. We may eat what we like of such things, but our indentures 
forbid us to take anything out of the shop.” : 
assed “I told Harriet so,” said Ellen warmly; “I told her that I was sure 
with you would never give the slightest trifle away, either in the shop or out 
> she of it.” 
great Willis on a sudden coloured deeply. Mrs. Richmond perceived it, 
, for, ada momentary fear of something to be regretted turned her own cheek 
ity to pale. 
et at “Don’t be alarmed, my dear mother,” said Willis promptly. “ Ellen 
much has only recalled a circumstance to my mind, which, at the time it 
is she happened, gave me so much uneasiness that I was on the point of telling 
r con you all about it. It passed over, however. I had learnt a lesson, and 
. have Isaw no necessity to give you pain for nothing.” 
y kind “What was it, Willy?” murmured Ellen, slipping her arm through 
ived a his, and looking anxiously into his face. ¥ 
1 often “Something very dreadful,” said he, smiling affectionately at her; 
e plate “so prepare yourself to learn that your brother can do wrong as well 
ooking asothers.” Pressing Ellen to him, while he looked towards his mother, 
‘or any he said— 
sband’s “You must know, then, that when I had been some months with 
mpered Mr. Sharman, I was set to weigh a quantity of tea into pounds, half- 
so we pounds, quarters, and two-ounces. I was very busy at my task, and alone ; 
r to do all on a sudden I was startled by a voice behind me, saying, whilst a 
surprise hand was thrust forward, ‘Oh, give me a little! only a handful!’ I 
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turned quickly round, and saw it was the housemaid, who had opened 
the sitting-room door behind me. In an instant, and without thought, 
I dropped a quantity of tea into her hand. ‘Thank you! thank you!’ 
ctied she, and disappeared. Almost in the same moment my heart 
teproached me for what I had done; but before I could frame an idea, 
the door was again opened, and Susan was by me. ‘A little sugar, lump 
sugar,’ cried she in a hurried voice, ‘and then what a treat I shall have.’ 
‘No, no,’ said I. ‘You had better not deny me,’ returned she, ‘or I 
will be even with you.’ ‘As you like,’ said I. ‘I see Frank Davis 
coming,’ cried she, ‘I1’ll tell him I must have sugar from him to suit 
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the tea I have had from you—he’s no sneak.’ The house-bell rang, 
Susan. knew it was one of the family ; she was gone directly, and I was 
thankful to find myself alone.” . 

“T am sure I should have been glad for you,” exclaimed Ellen, “if 
I had known it ; but how very wrong it was of her !” 

“Yes; and it was wrong in me to act as I did,” replied Willis ; 
““T felt very vexed with myself, and lowered in my own opinion.” 

“ Did she make the atte mpt again?” asked Mrs. Richmond. 

“* Yes,” answered Willis, “but I am happy to say never again with 
success.” 

** Do you think she ever tried Frank ?” asked Ellen. 

“TI dare say she did,” replied he, “ for she told me that they always 
looked to the apprentices to give them something or other.” 

* And did she succeed with him?” inquired Ellen. 

“That I have no right to tell you,” answered Willis, ‘even if I knew 
anything about the matter. ‘ No tales out of school,’ is a rule that ought 
never to be laid aside. Enough for me, whilst 1 was debating within 
myself whether I should tell Mr. Sharman, something was wrong in the 
house, and Susan was sent off directly.” 

“T am glad of it,” said Ellen, warmly. 

“ And so was I,” returned Willis. “I regretted at the time that I 
had given her the tea, as it was a breach of trust; but after all, I don’t 
know that it was a bad thing for me. I have been on my guard ever 
since, and though I have often been asked for little presents, I have 
never given way to such petitions. Oh, mother! if a trifle could give 
me the pain I really felt, what misery would a more serious fault cause 
me!” 

“May you never know!” replied she fervently ; “ but take care, 
Willis; the offence of the unguarded moment is that which we have 
greater need to dread. One such error paves the way for others, which 
have no such excuse to plead, and opens an entrance for a train of vices 
There would be no enormous and deliberate sin if such minor trans 
gressions of our duty had not prepared the way for more serious faults, 
Asi in money matters, we say, ‘Take care of the pence, and the shillings 
will take care of themselves;’ so in regard to our conduct we may say, 
let us avoid trifling errors, and greater ones will avoid us.” 


PASSAGES FROM THE JOURNALS OF AN OLD 
TRAVELLER.—No, VI. 


PLAIN OF BRUSA—IBRAHIM’S FARMHOUSE—CURIOUS ROOKS— SWANS. 


Oxympus deserves the name of “The Aromatic Mountain.” It faced 
me as I sat writing and musing in the summer saloon of Ibrahim’s farm- 
house. The air which came in from it at my open window was mild, 
warm, balmy—perfectly perfumed. We were well advanced in the month 
of October, but the weather was as warm as a fine July day in En gland. 
It was pleasant enough to live and breathe in suc ‘+h an enchanting 
atmosphere. 

At the approach of evening I walked again to the head of the lake, to wateh 
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the fish, and speculate on the easy means of draining the superfluous wold. 
A prodigious number of rooks, and their attendant starlings, alarmed by 
our footsteps, took wing from the rushes and bulrushes, I never knew 
yooks to be so aquatic in their habits. There were no rookeries here- 
about. Habit said that they took up their night-quarters on the rocks 
over the lake. 


It appears that few rooks pass the summer months in these parts ; 
they take their departure for a colder climate in May, and return hither 















































1 about the beginning of November. Next day, when the wind was 
blowing strongly from the N.W., these sagacious birds rose in such 
numbers between the lake and the village as to darken the sky. They 

8 must have been amazingly reinforced during the night or in the early 
morning. Some grand consultation, or affair of state, must have been 
going on among them, for they were very garrulous, and were sending 

W of couriers to Olympus, to the Katerbis, and up and down the plain— 

ht south, north, east, and west. ‘They were a wise people, that would look 

in before they leaped, or flew; that would obtain information first, and act 

he afterwards, and not let the information wait upon the action, as some 
generals in the field seem to be in the fatal habit of doing. 

These rooks were not black, but grey, of the colour which is familiarly 

I called “‘ pepper and salt ;” and they were much smaller than our English 

n't roks. ‘l‘here were other rooks in the country, that differed neither in 

ver size nor colour from our own ; but they were not numerous in this district. 

ave In that afternoon, when the deliberation seemed over, whole flocks of 
rive the little grey people went and came without any noise, on an easy 
use wing. 

* - * * * 

are, Later in the season, when we were staying in the same Turkish farm- 

save house at the head of the plain, we received the visits of immense flights 

hich of wild swans, which usually reposed for a night at the little lake close 
ices. at hand, and took wing in the morning for that magnificent sheet of 
ans water, the Lake of Nica. On the 29th of October, at night, it was 
wults, nther cool, and snow fell upon Olympus. The next morning, at an early 
lings hour, the swans made their appearance. At first we heard a loud cackling 
say, wise over our heads, but could see nothing but a few floating elouds. 

: The noise grew louder, as if coming nearer to us, and in a few seconds 
ve caught sight of an immense flock of swans, who were sailing through 
te air, arranged in the shape of a wedge—such as the old Turkish 
avalry used to form whenever they were about to attempt a charge. 
Itwas a neat and perfect wedge, the basis being very broad, and the 
apex quite sharp, terminating in one single bird. But far ahead of this 
bind there was another swan, who was keeping a sharp look-out, and 
frequently wheeling round and returning with a loud noise to his 

<i ‘tompanions. He must have been at once the scout and the adjutant 

nat of that winged army. Whenever he came flying back a halt was called, 
faced ad some deliberation took place. At times he flew slowly along the 
. farme links and the rear of the phalanx, as if to dress the lines and to see 
. mild, that all was right and orderly. Rather a long halt was called when the 
month ids were immediately over Ibrahim’s house. The swans were all 
yland. looking towards the bright blue water of the picturesque little lake. 
anting §Alter a few minutes the scout went on alone, flew across the lake, 


Reomnoitred the banks and the groves, ascertained that all was safe 
and tranquil, plumped into the water, rose again on the wing, and made 
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a loud clacking noise with his beak. The wedge-shaped phalanx then 
broke into loose order, or disorder, and every bird flew with the full 
strength of its wings to the lake, and sank upon its shining bosom. From 
bank to bank, from one end to the other, the lake was absolutely covered 
by the populous white plumage of these beautiful birds. 

In the same way that ardent sportsman, our friend and companion, 
Gentleman John, had frequently seen the vast Lake of Nicza, and the 
scarcely smaller Lake of Apollonia, suddenly and almost entirely covered 
with wild swans, wild geese, ducks, coots, and other aquatic fowl. 

As we approached the last-named lake, our comrade said, “ Come 
here next month, and you will find it like a down-bed with the ticking 
taken off.” 

On the 28th of October not a swan was to be seen in the whole plain. 
On the 29th we saw nothing but swans. They remained at the little 
lake until the morning of the 30th, when they again formed into the 
wedge-shaped column, and, preceded by their cautious scout and inde- 
fatigable adjutant, they flew across the mountains, and shaped their course 
as straight as an arrow for the Nicwan Lake. On the lst of November, 
as the morning mist began to clear away from the mountains, another 
immense flight, or flock, hove in sight. ‘They appeared to have been 
passing the night on the summit of Mount Olympus, where there are 
several tarns, or small lakes. On the 2nd of November, as we were 
riding from the farmhouse towards Brusa, two phalanges of swans passed 
wildly screaming high over our heads. Winter was come at last. This 
army was retreating from European to Asiatic ‘Turkey, from cold Thrace 
to genial Bithynia. When we first saw them they were so very high 
an the air that they looked like two shreds of clouds sailing on a wind, 
When they stooped and were nearer, they did not appear to be bigger 
than larks, but the noise they sent down from that elevation was almost 
deafening. They stooped still lower, and their screams became louder 
and louder. 

Each phalanx was formed in the shape of a wedge, and had its com 
manding officer and scout far ahead. ‘This wise swan now and then 
called a halt, and then flew forward alone to examine the ground. We 
observed that whenever he fell back to the sharp point of the wedge, 
the clamorous birds ceased screaming, and a dead silence ensued. As 
they drew close to the little lake they broke their array, changing their 
wedged formation into an irregular square, and sending down a good 
many scouts to the water and the bulrushes and thickets near the banks, 
Day after day, for more than a week, we saw one, two, or more 
phalanges winging their way up the plain to the lake. Without counting 
those we missed seeing, the swans we saw and studied must have formed 
a grand total of stupendous magnitude. My son and my companion now 
and then shot a brace of these majestic birds. If kept for a few days, and 
dressed with a little science, the wild swan is excel tent food. They were 
very plentiful in the Brusa market during the cold weather, and so cheap 
that six or eight might be purchased for about four shillings of our 
money. 
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